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&rkInDecoration 



/J! HIS model of a screen may be utilized either 
^V for a table screen or a screen for a chim- 
ney-piece. In the first case it must be painted on 

mahogany panels cut to the indicated shape and 

joined with little copper hinges ; in 

the second case, it must be painted 

on panels of Lincrusta, which has the 

advantage of giving a grained ground 

very pleasing to the eye. If the 

screen is painted on Lincrusta care 

must be taken to make, with the 

scratching knife, a very smooth place 

on which to paint the face, the neck, 

and the hands of the' little dancer. 

Of course this scratching must be 

altogether covered by the design for, 

as I have already said, the ground is 



to be preserved 
in its natural 
grain. When the 
design of the 
outlines of the 
panels has been 
traced on the 
screen, it must 
be sent to a gild- 
er to gild the 
background on 
which the flowers 
and the dancer 
are to be painted, 
if we do not pos- 
sess sufficient ex- 
perience for this 
kind of work our- 
selves. We now 
proceed as fol- 
lows : " paint the 
outside frame- 
work in brown 
red in uneven 
touches, using 
Vandyke red and 
terre de Cassel, 
so as to obtain 
a cloudy ground, 
which will relieve 
the gold better than an even ground. A warm 
gray must then be mixed on the palette, with 
which the ornaments are to be painted. These 
must be vigorously shaped, without, however, 



attempting to deceive the eye by natural mold- 
ings. The flowers and the little figure must be 
reserved for the last. The flowers must be 
painted in natural tints, but a little subdued, 
and without the shading making them stand out 
too prominently. As for the figure, this being the 
principal subject, the execution of it will require 
some care. In the first place, with a mixture of 
ivory black, burnt sienna, and Indian yellow, the 
effect of a gold ground may be given. This mix- 
ture of colors absolutely replaces bitumen in effect 
and has an advantage over this color in not 
turning black through contact with the air, and 
in drying perfectly. When the ground has been 
laid in to resemble the sheen of gold, the flesh 
must be carefully painted, the whole of the arms 
being done so as to afterwards obtain the transparent 
cy of the skin under the muslin ; the sketch may be 
continued by the dress. The corsage is black, the 
petticoat is light mauve, relieved with little 
touches of white in the lights, and the netting 
which trims the lower part of the skirt is also 
black with little flashes like those produced by 
the play of light on a network of black silk. The 
hair being black, the tint of the flesh must be 
slightly olive, with very discreet lights. The 
difficulty - presented by this panel consists in the 
great discretion necessary in the choice of colors. 
All striking colors, and too bright lights, must be 
avoided, as the effect of them beside the gold 
ground would be very fussy. In varnishing we 
must avoid as much as possible having it very 
shiny. One thin coat of varnish will suffice. Of 
course the varnish must not be put on the gold. 
The back of the screen may be decor- 
ated with furniture silk of a small 
pattern. It would be advisable, to 
ask the workman who fixes the hinges 
on the screen to use taste and care in 
the work, in order to disguise, as 
much as possible, the thickness of the 
wood. This advice is not unnecessary, 
for we have ; seen in certain ware- 
houses beautiful screens of the great- 
est luxury whose hinges were very 
clumsily fixed. 




DESIGN FOR SCREEN FOR TABLE OR CIUMNEY PIECE. 
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FIGURES SUITABLE FOR TERRA-COTTA VASE, ETRUSCAN STYLE. 



Decoration in Black on a Red Terra-Cotta 
Vase. 
The decoration of the vase of which we give a 
design is suggestive of the old Etruscan ware, and 
is extremely easy of execution. It is only necessary 
to choose a terra-cotta vase as red as possible, so 
as to be able to leave portions of the dull red 
color of the ground. We have given the drawing 
of each figure separately, so that having traced 
each alone, it will be easier to place thein. 
Naturally they should be arranged to go all round 
the vase. The figures should be done only in out- 
line, and the outline be kept as uniform in 
strength as possible. In the sketch which we give 
we have endeavored to preserve the character of 
Greek drawings in which the outlines were not 
widened in the shadows. The subject represents 
Mercury, accompanied by two goddesses, offering 
a crown of laurels to Apollo. 



Design for a Mantel Border. 
The design for a mantel border which we give 
with this issue is drawn half the full size; we 
must, therefore, begin by first enlarging it to the 
required size, drawing it on the system of squares 
as described in Part I. of this journal, then trace 
the outline thus enlarged on a strip of thick 
brown paper, the length of the mantel border. 
That done, the strip of paper must be pasted on 
to yellow satin, doubled and stretched on a frame. 
The materials used are blue and red linen or 
coarse estamin6, green faille and yellow satin, and 
lastly wide light gray galloon for the border. We 
first cut the blue cloth which forms the large 
pointed notches, giving it the full width of the 
design without the galloon (which must be sewn 
on afterwards), it must then be sewn on to its 
required place on the band of paper. Now cut, in 



the same way, the scalloped notches 
and sew them also in their place. 
Now take the gray galloon and cause 
it to follow the shape indicated in 
the drawing, using care to make it go 
beyond the edge of the blue cloth, 
so that passing on to the red cloth 
it hides the seam. When this is done 
and before beginning to apply the 
leaves and flowers, press the cloth 
well with a hot iron, first placing 
between the stuff and iron a piece of 
muslin or thin paper. In applying 
the design, commence by putting into 
its place the yellow satin, which is 
indicated in the sketch by dots, after 
having fastened the "cut-out" pieces 
on to card or thick paper as described 
in a previous number for patchwork. 
The same process must be used for 
the leaves. The design should be 
sewn with invisible stitches— that is 
to say, the stitches taken a little un- 
derneath the edge of the pieces. The 
work must be finished by filling in 
the veins of the leaves and flowers in 
chain stitch. This work is easily exe- 
cuted ; the only necessary precaution 
is to keep it very flat. This border 
must be fixed in its place with large 
gilt nails along the galloon at the top. 



Door Curtain of Painted 
Tapestry. 

In order to place this painted 
tapestry within reach of those of our 
readers who have not yet acquired 
much skill in the use of color, we 



have reduced the colors that must be used to four ; 
Vandyke brown, Prussian blue, red ochre, and 
yellow ochre, and we will endeavor to make their 
application as simple as possible. 

After having squared the design, enlarged 
and traced it on the tapestry linen (point Gobelin), 
begin by painting the outer border, using Vandyke 
brown for the outline and all that is marked with 
black on the design. The ornamentation of the 
sides and bottom are painted with red ochre 
mixed with a little white, surrounded on the part 
indicated by the double lines with pure yellow 
ochre. The two round medallions which decorate 
the arches should be painted as follows :— The fan- 
tastic animals in yellow ochre, the ground in red 



DESIGN FOR PAINTED TERRA-COTTA VASE. AFTER TIIE ETRUSCAN E1YLE. 




DEtfJGN FOR PATCHWORK MANTEL CLOTH. 



ochre, and the border in yellow ochre. 
The lozenge in the centre should be 
done in the same way. The striped 
ground is painted with bands of red 
and yellow, and the zigzags of the 
upper and ; lower bands should be red, 
the same as the two lines between which 
they are placed. When the arch and 
the border are thus finished, we trace by 
the brush, with a firm sustained line, 
the design of the figure and tree on 
the ground. 

We begin by painting the sky light 
blue, shaded toward the horizon, where 
it terminates in red ; we then proceed 
to the coloring of the earth, of which 
the prevailing tint is blue-green, ob- 
tained by mixing a small quantity of 
yellow ochre with Prussian blue, and 
adding the white necessary to obtain 
the gradation of tints in the perspec- 
tive. The horizon should be painted 
a slightly darker shade of blue than 
the sky, and here and there may be 
added a few touches of red. The leaves 
of the tree and the grass are a darker 
blue-green, without shading. With two 
shades of blue we indicate the part of 
the foilage in the back or fore-grounds. 

As for the figure itself, it should be 
painted in the same colors as the arch 
and the border. The sleeves yellow, 
with red ornaments ; flie breeches red, 
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and the shoes yellow, with red ornaments. The 
folds of the stuff ought to be firmly marked. 
With regard to the shading of the whole design, 
it ought to limit itself to the degree of shadow ne- 
cessary to define it. The hair is brown, lightened 
with red ; the ornaments yellow, and the feather 
red. Keep all this painting in as subdued tones as 
possible. 



Consistency in Decoration. 

In order to render more explicit to our readers 
the general principles 
which should govern the 
arrangement of a room, 
we will compare it to a 
picture. Every picture 
consists, as a rule, first of 
a scene and secondly of 
its accessories. The artist 
sacrifices the accessories to 
the scene, treating them 
in a subdued fashion that 
will heighten the effect of 
the central group. 

Now, in decorating a 
room, the decoration 
should be arranged after 
the style of a picture. 
Let us take, for example, 
a drawing-room. The 
drawing room is a place of 
assembly designed for con- 
versation, and where a 
more or less large number 
of people is to be found. 
(When the number of 
visitors is limited, the con- 
versation is concentrated 
round the mistress of the 
house ; if, on the contrary, 
the gathering is large, 
isolated groups are formed, 
but in every case the cen- 
tre of attraction — the pic- 
ture, we may say — must 
be always near the host- 
ess. This, then, is the 
point on which the decor- 
ative effect should be con- 
centrated. 

During the winter the 
point of attraction, where 
the decorative effect should 
be concentrated, will be 
the fireside ; whilst in sum- 
mer time, on the contrary, 
it will be the neighbor- 
hood of the *wiri$ow, or 
the middle of thje "Toom if 
the exterior viey is not 
atti active. In either*ca3se 
the rest of the room 
should be decorated in a 
manner sufficiently sober 
to harmoniously heighten 
the effect of the chief 
point without distracting 
the eye from it. In order 
to judge of the appear- 
ance of the arrangement, 
it must be seen from a 
distance in the same way 
as the painter retires from 
his easel, so that his eye 
may embrace the whole 
of his work. It may then 
be found that a certain 
vase or material having 
too prominent a position 
distracts the eye from the 
principal object, and must 
therefore be removed or 
altered. If the light be 
too much dispersed across 
the room, it must be clev- 
erly concentrated by the 
arrangement of the cur- 
tains. Remember, that in 
a matter of decoration 
everything is of import- 
ance, and a detail appar- 
ently insignificant may 
spoil the whole room. 

The arrangement of a 
drawing-room is now-a- 
days somewhat difficult, 
when, according to cus- 
tom, we introduce into it 
so many ornaments and 
bric-a-brac of a nature 
absolutely fantastic that 
have not been created 
with a view to the general 



decoration. This requires an eye possessing intui- 
tion or artistic education and, necessarily, some 
taste. 

The boudoir is much more easily managed, 
because there, where the woman is the chief 
attraction, and exclusively in her own domain, she 
knows well ; how to avail herself of everything 
capable of being of service to her. Besides, a 
boudoir of limited size allows more concentration 
of decorative effect. In some Parisian boudoirs a 
charming fashion has been adopted of late years; 
this is to drape rich stuffs over a low divan of 




semicircular form, in proximity to which are 
placed groups of picturesque furniture and objects 
of art. The drapery should not imitate that of a 
bed but should be arranged with taste and held 
up by thick cords of silk. This drapery is com- 
posed, as we said, of rich stuffs such as plush, 
satin, or even Chinese or Japanese embroidered 
silks. As these last are of a very high price they 
may be replaced by buying the old robes of 
Chinese mandarins, from which the embroidery 
may be cut, and sown on to satin. This con- 
stitutes a charming occupation of an altogether 
artistic nature. 

In a bedroom all the 
effect should be concen- 
trated on the bed and its 
surroundings. This is the 
part on which all care 
should be bestowed, whilst 
the rest of the room pre- 
serves a comparative sim- 
plicity. 

Generally the work of 
decorating the bedroom 
is left to the upholsterer ; 
it is not there that the 
woman lavishes the thou- 
sand little trifles from her 
hands which she scatters 
in profusion in drawing- 
room and bqudoir, where 
they may be admired by 
all. We wish it were 
otherwise and that every 
woman made of her bed- 
room a sort of little famil- 
iar museum, where noth- 
ing would be common but 
where everything would 
be the result of her. own 
taste. One can but won- 
der whence this indiffer- 
ence on the subject of 
bedrooms is derived. In 
France, during the last 
century, when woman 
knew so well how to reign 
that the whole period was 
colored by her influence, 
the bedroom was the 
u sanctum sanctorum," to 
which only intimate 
friends were admitted, and 
•where were stored the 
pleasing and particular 
treasures of the lady 
owner. 



Art Students' League 
of New York.— 38 West 
14th Street, 1885. Summer 
Study from the Antique. 
The Art Students' League 
will open their rooms for 
study from the ^Jitique 
during the months of June, 
July and August, to those 
desirous of an opportunity 
to work, from 9.30 A.M. to 
5 p.m. daily (except Sun- 
day). Evening Antique 
Class. — Those desiring to 
work in the Evening An- 
tique Class during the 
Summer months, at a 
monthly expense of $2.50 
each, will please send in 
their names to the Director 
as soon as possible, in 
order to establish the 
Class, if enough applica- 
tions are received to cover 
the necessary expenses. 



Relief Heads in Dec- 
oration. — A new and 
very decorative article is 
shown us as imported re- 
cently from Berlin. It is 
a head in high relief set 
in an appropriate frame 
and finely finished. The 
grain of the wood is beau- 
tifully indicated, and the 
work has the appearance 
of a masterly carving, 
which, of course, it is not, 
but a truthful semblance 
of one. 



DOOR CURTAIN OF" PAINTED TAFESTISY 



Cedar wood fires~are 
aromatic though expensive. 



